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MOTHER COULTER'S COFFEE PARTY. 


A HISTORICAL REMINISCENCE. 


Original. 


Every body is familiar with the events of the Boston Tea- 
Party. Our historians have all recorded it, and our orators 
have celebrated it, and our poets have sang its praises. But 
there was a counterpart to this, not quite so momentous in 
its consequences, not so solemn in its proceedings, which 
historians have omitted to record, and which orators have 
not condescended to eulogize. The event to which we al- 
jude, happened in the year 1779, and was stigmatized as 
Mother Coulter’s mob, after the name of the principal hero- 
ine in the transaction. With more deference to the leader 
and her followers, however, it might be termed, somewhat 
significantly, Mother Coulter’s Coffee-Party. The following 
is an account of the events which led to this memorable 
incident. : 

In the year 1779, during the distresses of the American 

revolution, it was recommended by Congress, that the peo- 
ple of the different States assemble in conventions, for the 
purpose of regulating the price of provisions. The object of 
this recommendation of Congress was to prevent all that 
monopoly and unjust speculation which are very likely to 
happen during a time of famine or scarcity of produce. 
Similar conventions were held in Paris, for the purpose 
of establishing what was called a maximum of prices. The 
first mazimum in France was fixed at a convention held on 
May 4th, 1793, and the second on September 11th, of the 
same. year. The first regulations affected only corn amd) 
“flour, but they were finally extended to all other articles of| 
consumption, on the 22d of February, 1794. This maximum 
was repealed on the 24th of December, 1794, after the com- 
plete downfall of the Jacobins. These facts are mentioned 
only to prove that our ancestors were not behind the spirit of 
the age, when they undertook, in this somewhat anti-repub- 
lican manner, to legislate upon matters, which, as modern} 
experience has ascertained, are better regulated when they 
are left free. 

Various conventions were accordingly assembled for this) 
rather high-handed purpose. The first was held at Concord, | 
in this State, on the 14th day of July, 1779, for carrying into 
effect the measures recommended by Congress. At their 
meetings certain articles of merchandize and country pro- 
duce were named, and prices affixed to them, and it was 
unanimously resolved that these should be the highest prices 
for which they were to be sold. Other towns immediately 
followed the example of Concord, and adopted, without much| 
alteration, the resolutions which were passed in that con- 
vention. , 

At a legal meeting of the freeholders and*other inhabitants 
of the town of Boston, by adjournment, at Faneuil Hall, Mon-| 
day, August 16th, 1779, the Honorable Samuel Adams, Esq. 
moderator, the committee appointed to fix the prices of 
several articles mentioned in the resolves of the Concord 
convention, made their report. They reported that whereas 
the goods and wares imported from Europe, were so various 
in their kinds and qualities, as to render it quite impracti- 
cable to determine the exact price at which every article 
ought to be sold, it was resolved that all holders and retailers 
of European wares and merchandize should from that time 
forward, sell all articles at twenty per cent., or one-fifth part 
less than the prices at which the same articles were sold in 
the month of July last. 

A committee of thirteen was likewise appointed, with whom 
might be lodged complaints of all violations and evasions of 
the resolves of the convention. This committee was ampow- 
ered and directed to inquire into all such complaints, and to 
publish the names of all those who upon good and satisfactory 
evidence, might be convieted of violating or evading these 
resolves, as enemies to their country, that they might be 
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of very masculine habits, and great bodily strength, and 


stirred them up to inflict‘ punishment upon this rebellious 
merchant. 
open Mr. Boylston’s store, and take forcible possessipn of the 
coffee. “The men,” exclaimed Mother Coulter, “have had 
their tea-party, and now the women will have their coffee- 
party!” 
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dealt with according to their demerits. Not only was the 
maximum price of provision established by this body, but 
that of labor likewise, which was the highest either to be 
It was voted, moreover, that a violation 
of these resolves, in the present situation of public affairs, 
was “a crime of the deepest dye.” Any person or persons 
who should violate them in any way, either by buying or 
selling, exceptin those places whose inhabitants had not yet 
adopted the measures, were to be exposed to infamy, ac- 
cording to the unanimous resolves of the convention. The 
penalty assigned them was to have their names published by 
“the committee of thirteen,” in the Boston newspapers, 
“that the public, knowing the facts, might abstain from all 
trade and conversation with them, and the people at large in- 
ict upon them that punishment which such wretches deserve!” 
These are the very words of one of the resolutions, and are 
plainly an encouragement of mobs and Lynch law. A fine 
specimen of the wisdom and moderation of our ancestors ! 

It should, moreover, be deemed infamous for any one to 
trade or hold any intercourse or conversation with such per- 
sons. It was likewise voted that it was the duty of every 
citizen to keep a vigilant eye upon his neighbor, that any in- 
fringement of the resolutions aforesaid might be prevented. 
The committee further reported that the inhabitants, in all 
their purchases of meat, buy by the pound and not by the quar- 
ter, as the latter mode was an inlet to great evasions, and 
might elude the salutary purposes in view. Such were the 
additional resolves of the convention after they had fixed the 
prices of all articles of merchandize and produce. 

It may well be supposed that such laws met with no very 
cordial approbation among the merchants and large dealers. 
A great deal of violent opposition was made to them by 
many individuals in different parts of the country. Among 
the disaffected was a merchant of the town of Boston, an 
extensive importer of goods, named Thomas Boylston. He 
is said to have been a veryshonorable and upright citizen, a 
warm friend to the revolution, and a well-wisher to the po- 
litical cause of the young republic. But the proceedings of 
the convention affected his interest very seriously ; he be- 
came greatly exasperated ; immediately shut up his stores, 
and declared his intention of selling nothing at all hereafter, 
until the mazimum laws were annulled. He was steady and 
unalterable in his purpose, and being one of the most noted 
merchants in the place, his resolution occasioned a great 
burst of indignation among the people. 

Mr. Boylston, among other articles, had considerable quan- 
tities of coffee in his store, which was, at that time, in great 
demand. The impossibility of obtaining this article by pur- 
chase, no less than the unpatriotic resolutions and obstinacy 
of the owner, particularly excited the indignation offcertain 
women of the town of Boston. They immediately deter- 
mined to punjsh the offender, agreeably to the implied 
recommendation, in that clause of one of the convention re- 
solves, which says in relation to such ptrsons, “that the 
people at large may inflict upon them that punishment 
which such wretches deserve.” The most prominent indi- 
vidual among these indignant women, was one Mother Coul- 
ter, who kept a sailor’s boarding house. She was a woman 


agreed to lead the women, if they would assemble and take 
satisfaction. She assembled them together, accordingly, and 


They resolved, with her for their leader, to break 


Ingeompliance with Mother Coulter’s recommendation, the 
women assembled .at one o’clock at noorf-day, at the east of 
Faneuil Hall, where the trucks were usually drawn up 
After receiving their instractiops from their leader, they 
took possession of the trucks, with Mother Coulter at their 






























jhead, and drove onward to the store of Mr. Thomas Boyls- 
jton. Upon their arrival, they battered open the doors by 
force, took quiet possession of the coffee, and then proceeded 
back to Faneuil Hall. At the head of the procession might 
be seen Mother Coulter, sitting upon a hogshead of coffee 
on oné of the trucks, flourishing her whip, and urging 
them forward to glory and revenge. Upon theif arrival at 
|Faneuil Hall, the contents of the bags and hogsheads were 
taken out, and distributed among the applauding multitude. 

All this outrageous transaction having been done in ac- 
cordance with the implied recommendations in the resolu- 
tions of the convention, met with but little public disap- 
probation. No public measures were used to compensate 
Mr. Boylston for his losses; and the whole circumstances 
of the proceedings of the thob and of the convention, may 
afford some evidence that public morals have undergone a 
little improvement since that time, and that legislators have 
grown somewhat wiser. Mr. Boylston was highly indig- 
nant at this outrage, and resolved forthwith to quit the coun- 
try which afforded no protection to his property. He took 
leave of America very shortly, and departed to England, 
taking with him his family, and all his personal property. 
There he.spent the remainder of his days; but continued, 
notwithstanding, a friend and benefactor of the town of Bos- 
ton, and left it several large donations for various charitable 
purposes, and public institutions. 





KIDNAPPING SYSTEM OF THE LAST CENTURY, 


[The following curious account of the kidnapping practised at Aber- 
deen, about the middle of the last century, is from a small work of 
extraordinary researcit for its class,and a great deal of humor and 
point, to which we lately alluded, as being just published ~“ The 
Book of Bon Accord, or a Guide tothe City of Aberdeen.” The de- 
tails of the traffic will appear to many as scarcely credible ; yet we 
have no doubt that the whole are true, seein that they are supported, 
in the work from which we quote, by evidence taken in a court 
of law.] 


Berwzax the years 1740 and 1746, Aberdeen, in common 
with some other towns in Scotland, was disgraced by a barba- 
rous traffic, consisting in kidnapping persons of both sexes, 
and transporting them to thé American plantations, where 
they were sold as slaves for a limited period. The extent, the 
misery, and the horrors of this ignominious trade, and the 
reckless manner in which it was pursued, might surpass 
belief, were they not too clearly established by testimony, 
which it is impossible to doubt. Copartneries were openly 
formed for carrying it on, and ships yearly left the port 
loaded with crowds of unhappy beings, of whom hardly one 
ever returned to his native land. The individuals engaged 
in this guilty commerce, were men of note, of fortune, and 
in public office ; among them were Bailie William Fordyce, 
of Aquhorthies, Walter Cochran, town-clerk depute, Alex- 
ander Mitchell of Colpna, and severa! others. The methods 
which they used to entrap theif victims, were as varied as 
they were infamous. Every art of deceit and seduction was 
employed ; agents, drummers, pipers, and recruiting ser- 
jeants, were dispersed throughout®the town and shire to 
assail the unwary with bribes, alluring promises, intoxi- 
cation, and stiil more disgraceful temptations. Parties of 








men patrolled the streets of the burgh like press-gangs, and 
by open violence seized on stich boys as seemed fit for their 
purpose. The inhabitants of the neighborhood dared not 
send their children into the town, and even trembled lest 
they should be snatched away from their homes ;¢ for in all 
part of the country emissaries were abroad. In the dead 
of night? children were-taken by force from the beds where 
they slapt; and the remote valleys of the Highiands, fifty 
miles distant from the city, were infested by ruffians, who 
hunted thr prey as beasts of the chase. A still darker fea- 
ture remains to be noticed; sugh was the scarcity of pro- 
visions at that time, that the poor were tempted to sell their 
own offspring ; and in the account-books of one of the kid- 
© 
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napping companies which have been preserved, such entries 
occur, as, “To Robert Ross, for listing his son, one shil- 
ling ;” and, “To Maclean, for listing his brother Donald. 
one shilling and sixpence.” For the honor of humanity, it 
is to be hoped that such cases of depravity were very rare ; 
and, indeed, there are recorded too many instances of the 
heart-rending sufferings of parents in the loss of theirchildren. 

The persons thus kidnapped were of every character, sex,||town officers attending, and publishing the cause of the 
and age— men and women, half-grown lads, and boys not|/burning ; ” he was ordained to be incarcerated till he should 
more than six years old. Once in the possession of their} sign a denial of the truth of his statements; he was sub- 
oppressors, they were driven in flocks through the town. jected to a fine of ten shillings, and banished from the city. 
like herds of sheep, under the care of a keeper armed with|/ Williamson brought an action against the corporation for 
a whip; or they were shut up in a barn in the Green, where||these proceedings, and on the Sth of February, 1762, the 
a piper was hired to play to them, while they were freely ||court unanimously awarded to him damages to the amount 
supplied with cards in order to divert their thoughts from ||of 100/., besides the expense of the litigation, about 80/., “ for 
any attempt to escape. Nay, so unblushingly was this in-|| which the lords declare the defenders to be personally liable, 
famous commerce practised, that when other receptacles|jand that the same shall be no burden upon the town of Aber- 
overflowed, the public work-house was used as a place of||deen.” It was'the intention of the officers of the crown to 
incarceration ; and when this too failed, the tolbooth, or||institute a criminal prosecution against the parties engaged 
common prison, was appropriated, and numbers of indi-|/in the trade of kidnapping, but it unfortunately happened 
viduals were detoined in it for weeks together. 

There are no means of ascertaining the exact number of 
the individuals thus kidnapped. One of two vessels which 
sailed from the harbor in 1743, contained no fewer than 
sixty-nine persons ; and when it is considered that the trade 
was carried on to an equal extent for nearly six years, it 
is impossible to estimate the number of unhappy beings car- 
ried off at less than six HUNDRED. Their condition in the 
land to which they were conveyed was truly miserable. 
They were sold to pianters for a term of years, varying 
from five to seven. During this period of slavery they were 
treated with harshness and cruelty; they were whipped at 
the pleasure of their masters; if they deserted for thirty 
€ays, twelve months were added to their slavery. In a 
word, such was their wretchedness, says one who was an 
eye-witness to their sufferings, “that they were often forced 
to desperate measures, and to make away with themselves.” 

At the present day, when the authority of the law is se- 
verely yindicated, and its protection interposed in behalf of 
the poorest subject, it may be matter of surprise to some, 
that for such grievous wrongs as have been narrated, no 
redress was sought or obtained. But in those times it should 
be recollected that Scotland was but half civilized, and that 
the lower orders, upon whom these injuries were inflicted, 
were as ignorant of their rights, as they were powerless to 
assert them. It is in evidence that many of those who en- 
deavored to procure the restoration of their children were 
menaced with imprisonment and banishment, and were so 
terrified at these impotent threats, that they abandoned their 
attempts. And, as an instance of the manner in which the 
persons who conducted this disgraceful traffic had fenced 
themselves against punishment, it may be mentioned, that 
when a father who had been robbed of his son, instituted an 
action for redress before the Lords of Session, no officer in 
Aberdeen could be prevailed on to cite the parties to appear 
in court. 

It is consolatory to know that, although these traffickers 
in human blood succeeded in evading the vengeance of the 
law for a period of nearly twenty years, the arm of justice 
was at length raised to smite them. Among the youths 
whom they carried off was one named Peter Williamson, 
“a rough, ragged, bullet-pated, clever boy.” After many 
strange reverses of fortune, and many romantic adventures 
by sea and land, in peace and war, in April, 1757, this indi- 
dividual was at Plymouth, discharged (ou account of a 
wound) from a regiment into which he had been drafted. 
With the sum of six shillings, with which he bad been fur- 
nished to carry him home, he set out on his journey, and 
reached York, when he published a tract, entitled “ French 
and Indian Cruelty, exemplified in the Life and various 
Vicissitudes of Fortune of Peter Williamson, who was car- 
ried off from Aberdeen in his Infancy, and sold as a Slave 
in Pennsylvania.” Such, it appears, was the sale of this 
work, that the author “began to think himself happy in 
having endured these misfortunes, a recital of which prom- 
ised to put him in a more prosperous situation thgn gle had 
ever hoped fur; and having thus procured a cgnsiderable 
subsistence, the desire of hearing some account of his parents 
induced him to travel to Aberdeen.” Herg he farrived in 
June, 1758, and exhibiting himself in the dress,and arms o! 
the American savages, his representations of Air gestures 
and war-whvop were applauded by crowded houses, whil 
his pamphlet met with a rapid and extensive circulation. 
His exposure of the system of kidnapping, however, having 


the tract were ordered to be torn out, and “ publicly burnt at 
the market-cross, by the hands of the common hangman, the 


tain Act of Indemnity. They were, however, still responsi- 


Bailie Fordyce and others, on the 3d of December, 1768, he 
jobtained a sum of 200/. in the name of damages, in addition 
jto the costs of his litigation, which were modified to one 
hundred guineas. — Edinburgh Journal. 








TO MY MOTHER, 


Original. 





Ir is not fit for thee to wear, 

Mother, those graceless locks of hair ; 
No, let thine ewn of sombre grey, 
Upon thy time-worn forehead lay : 

°T were far more suitable for thee, 
Thou woman of simplicity. 

For thou, in singleness of heart, 

Hast gone thy pilgrimage, while art 
And fashion, and the world’s applause, 
Have governed by their tyrant laws. 
And thou hast bowed not to them. — No, 
God did a soul on thee bestow, 

And thou hadst not the heart to slight 
The teachings of that inward light. 


It hath created smiles, ere now, 

To see how, all unconscious, thou 
Didst take thine independent way, 
Unmindful what the wortd might say. 
Yet thou, at length, hast feebly tried, 
Mother, thy faded locks to hide ; 
Because thy friends, in sooth, did say, 
Thou wert too youthful to be grey. 

It would not do ;— upon thy face 
Sickness and time had left their trace ; 
And, spite of all thy art, indeed, 

It was too little to succeed : — 
Beneath thy cap would ever stray 
Some lock, which, truth to tell, was grey. 


Lay them aside : — There, Mother, thou 
Art free from fashion’s thraldom now ; 
Again with pride and joy I trace 

An unbought beauty in thy face, — 
Behold thy fair and ample brow 

(Albeit somewhat wrinkled now.) 

There, — go thou forth, and never fear 
With thy companions to appear ; 

And if they ask thee, Mother, “ why 
Thus unadorned?” Do thou reply, 

1 °m growing old, my hair is grey, 

But I look enward to the day 

When I shall wear a diadem, 

And fadeless wreath, — I wait for them.” 
Bangor, Me. E.L. A. Ce 





MISCELLANIES, 





A POUDRE IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
Ir is well known that the surfaces of the great sandy des- 


the wind —and the sand is put in motion in such quantities, 


neath these arid waves of the desert. But it may not be 
equally well known that the voyageurs, when passifig over 
the immense tract of our country in the vicinity and north 
uf Lake Superior, have to contend with difficulties of a na- 
ture not altogether dissimilar, 

In the winter season, the snow on a level is usually about 


that the wretches were secured from punishment by a cer-|| 


ble to Williamson, and in an action which he raised against || 
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incerred the wrath of the magistrates, he was dragged be-|/six feet deep, and the thermometer a great portion of the 
fore their august tribunal, on the accusation of having is-||\ime below zero. When bands of these voyageurs are 
sued “a scurrilous and infamous libel on the corporation of || passing through the tracts on snow-shoes— the usual mode 
the city of Aberdeen, and whole members thereof.” Of this 
charge he was at once convicted; the obnoxious pages of 


of travelling in that quarter—if the sky be overcast and 
\there appears to be but little wind, the experienced traveller 
|will cast a look into the distance, to be early aware of the 
approach of a poudre. And when he sees a white but dense 
‘mist rising to the height of two or three hundred feet, and 
‘extending on each side to a distance of two or three miles, 
jand evidently advancing towards him, urged onward by some 
'mysterious current of the atmosphere, he knows that a poudre 
lis approaching, and that no time must be lost in preparing 
\for its approach. Then packs are thrown aside —and, with 
their snow-shoes in lieu of shovels, they go hastily to work, 
and in a few minutes will excavate a trench or cave in the 
snow, large enough to contain the whole number, with alk 
jtheir property. In this trench they snugly ensconce them- 
iselves, covering the aperture with skins of beasts, with 
which they are always provided —and here they calmly and 
‘fearlessly await the approach of the poadre. It passes on- 
ward, and often piles the snow over their heads to the depth 
jof many feet — but they wait with patience in their “narrow 
icell,”’ unscathed —and after the danger is over, with their 






















|snow-shoes they dig themselves out, and go on their way 
irejoicing ! 

| These poudres appear to be caused by whirlwinds acting 
jon the snow; the atmosphere is completely filled with in- 
‘conceivably fine particles, as fine as poudre, or dust — inso- 
much that there is imminent danger of suffocation, as well 
las of inhumation, if overtaken by one of those curious phe- 
nomena, without having taken proper precaution. Indeed, 
cases have occurred where parties of Canadian voyagers 
have been unexpectedly overtaken by a pondre. and every 
man has sunk down into the snow to rise no more. — Boston 
Mercantile Journal. 








THE COMPASSIONATE MERCHANT. 

“James,” said a merchant on Main street, to his clerk, the 
other morning, “ go down to Water street, to Mr. ’s 
and tell him his rent must be paid to-day ; I can’t wait 
any longer, as he’s already two quarters in arrear.” 

The clerk obeyed the direction, and seon returned with 
|great appearance of milkiness about theeyes. ‘ Mr. 
wants to see you, sir, about that rent, very mach.” 

The merchant, happily, was at leisure, and went at once 
to visit the tenant. He found him extended upon a coarse 
bed, in an insensible state of a dangerous malady. His wife 
was busy over a scanty fire, apparently preparing some sim- 
ple aliment for ber sick hushand. Three children sat shiy- 
ering in acorner. His approach was unnoticed. 

“ Ma,” said one of the little urchins, “when be you going 
to get breakfast ? ” ‘ 

«“ Breakfast? my dear child, that is more than I can tell.” 

The merchant advanced. 

“ My good woman—my good woman — them —that is,” 
and the worthy man felt very much like choking. He 
grasped his pocket-book convulsively, and laid some bills 
upon the table —he opened the door and disappeared. 

“James,” said he again*to his clerk, ‘take this order to 
‘Mr. ——, and tell him to have the provisions delivered im- 
mediately.” 

The merchant felt much better than he would have done 
lif he had got his rent. There is something in a good action 
that makes one’s heart feel lighter —warmer—pbetier. We 
would publish the good man’s name, but we know he would 
ldislike it, and we could not for the world offend him. — Buf- 
| falonian. . 
| It would afford us much gratification to have the oppor- 
tunnity of recording numerous instances similar to the above. 
We hope the day is not far distant when the maxim of the 
apostle to the Gentiles, will be universally practised upon: 
“Let the strong bear the burden of the weak.” The prom- 
ises contained in the Bible, to the benevolent man, are nei- 
ther few nor of small import; for the Scriptures emphatically 











erts in the East are s:metimes disturbed by the violence of) declare, that “ He who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
| 


Lord,”? — “ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth,” with 


that whole caravans, consisting of many thousands of haman/|| numerous other passages of a similar nature. 
beings, with their beasts of burden, have been buried be-| 





THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
Tas war raged from 1756 to 1763, and almost all the 
||Earopean powers were engaged in it. It originated in a 


dispute between England and France, relating to the Cana- . 


las; the French encroached on a tract of country claimed 
by the English, in the wilderness, uncultivated and uninhab- 
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ited, excepting by savages; and this war has often been||society, the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our ELEGANT EXTRACTS 

called “a strife about so many acres of snow.” The miseries||race. No matter how poor I am. No matter though the Beene . 

which it occasioned in the interior of Europe, have been|/ prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwell- Selected for the Magazine. 

seldom equalled. At length the Grand Seignor invited the|/ing. If the sacred writers will enter and take up their [We present our readers with the following Scripture piece, by the 
European ministers at his court to hold a conference, and|/abode under my roof —if Milton will cross my threshold to/|celebrated Reginald Heber, Bishop of Caleutta. Without hesitation, we 
afier stating to them the great abhorrence he felt at the|;sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare to open to me the ||Pronounce it one of the best things of the kind insour language. We 
bloody war thus raging between so many Christian nations, || worlds of imagination and the workings of the human heart, ||°°PY it entire, believing that its beauties will lead the reader patiently 








offered his mediation for effecting a general peace. The and agreeably along to its close. ] 
offer of the Mahomedan peace-maker was not accepted, but. 
rejected with pride and scorn, and hostilities were continued, 
until poverty brought peace. This war is represented by 
historians, as one of the most successful that England was 
ever engaged in. One hundred ships of war were taken 
from the enemy or destroyed, and twelve millions sterling 
acquired in prize money ; but these glorious successes cos! 
the nation two hundred and fifty thousand human beings, 
and upwards of one hundred and eleven millions sterling! 
The slaughter of the opponents and allies of Great Britain 





and Franklin to enrich me with practical wisdom, I shall not 
| pine for want of intellectual companionship, and I may be- 
come a cultivated man, though excluded from what is called 
the best society in the place where I live. — Dr. Channing. 





AnecpoTe oF Wasuineton.— When the American troops 
| were quartered at Newburgh, at the close of the revolutionary 
war, and the soldiers were stirred up to rebellion against the 
government by the famous anonymous letters, which, it has 
since been ascertained, were written by General Armstrong, 
then a major in the army, General Washington convened the 





in this dreadful contest, was little less than eight hundred| officers for the purpose of addressing them on this subject, 


thousand men! 


and calming the tumult which was beginning to rage in 
their bosoms. He held a paper in his hand, on which the 





PRESENTATIONS AT COURT. 

Mayor Noan, of New York, speaks plainly to his repub- 
lican countrymen, who ape greatness in Europe, and spend 
more money than may be their own, for the foolish purpose 
of being introduced to the court of the “young Queen.” 
After ridiculing the thing in his usual style, he intimates 
that this thing of being presented at court, is not the thing it 
is cracked up to be. He was permitted to exhibit himself 
in that way once, and as some, no doubt, who are presented | 
at Victoria’s court deserve, rather than undergo the penalty| 
a second time, he would have the office performed by an intel: 
ligent grand jury. Here is the closing part of his phillippic: 
“ Early impressions, we admit, are very enduring, either 
in favor or against any peculiar custom. Our prejudices; 
against courts arose many years ago, from our first pre- 
sentation at the court of his ferocious highness, Mustapha 
Mahmoud, bey of Tunis, which was conducted with all honor! 
and magnificence. Representing, as we did at the time, a 
young, but not very rich nation, and calling to mind that to 
be poor and seem poor is at best but poor policy, we put on 
a coat covered from collar to skirts with gold; we were a 
walking monument of the hard money currency, and the) 
little ragged Turkish boys ran away from before us in af-| 
fright, while our Mameluke guards rattaned the loco-focos) 





who surrounded us in amazement at the surprising wealth |cently discovered in France, which “has received the appro-| 
of the country of which we were the “ proud representative.”’|| bation of the Academy of Sciences and the Academy of 
There had been a revolution in Tunis the night previous./| Medicine, in Paris. The modus operandi is said by the cor-| 


The reigning Bey coolly shot his brother with a blunderbuss, | 
cut off the heads of his two sons—slaughtered his whole. 
cabinet —seated himself on the throne, ordered the cannon) 
to be fired, and sent word that he was ready to receive us.) 
The Grandifettoes of the land were all in the hall of audi-) 
ence —the foreign consuls and attendants were present at| 
the ceremony of presenting our credentials, and his magnifi- 
.cent highness, dressed in his richest costume, reposed on an 
ottoman of velvet cushions, with guns, pistols, attaghans,| 
fans; and snuff-boxes, of the most costly variety and work-| 
manship lying at his side for immediate service, if required. | 
‘ Kiss his hand,’ said our predecessor. We looked at him) 
ferociously. —‘Is it the custom?’ said we, in tones not, 
very amiable.— The British consul said ‘ Yes,’ the Dutch, 
consul nodded, the French consul took snuff and shrugged 
his shoulders significantly,— we stooped, as we ought to 
have done, in complying with a custom so degrading, though 
required by the policy of nations, to kiss a hand yet reeking 
with a brother’s blood. His thumb and all his fingers were, 
covered with immensely valuable brilliants—the beet 
were his to-day, but some new murder might make them), 
another’s in a short time, and through the progress of another 
revolution. We hastened to return home, sick of this cere- 
mony —threw off the ‘harness on our back,’ and with com-| 
fortable night-gown and slippers, we mused alone on the, 
vanity and folly of such ceremonies.” 
be | 

SOCIETY OF BOOKS. 

Ir is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with) 
superior minds, and these invaluable means of communi- | 
cation are in the reach of all. In the best books great men | 
talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, and oul 
their souls into ours. God be thanked for books. They 
are the voices of the distant and the dead, and make us halen 
of the spiritual life of past ages. Books are the true level- 
lers. They give to all, who will faithfully use them, thel 

















remarks he intended to make were written; and then it was, 
that finding himself unable to read without assistance —as 
he was drawing his spectacles from his pocket, that unpre- 
meditated expression broke from him—one of the most pa- 
thetic that ever fell from human lips: “ Fellow-citizens,’” said 
he. “‘you perceive I have not only grown grey —but blind in your 
service.” The effect of this remark was electrical. No bosom, 
no eye was proof against it. 

RELIGION THE TRUE BASIS OF Epucation.— Victor Cousin. 
who was employed’ by the government to examine the 
schools of Europe, says—“ Religion is, in my eyes, the 
best, and perhaps the only.basis of popular education. 1! 
know something of Europe, and never have I seen good 
schools where the spirit of Christian charity was wanting. 
Primary instruction flourishes in three countries, Holland, 
Scotland and Germany ; in all it is profoundly religious. It 
is said to be soin America. The little popular instruction! 
I ever found in Italy, came from the priests. In France, with) 
few exceptions, our best schools for the poor are those of| 
the Freres de la doctrine Christienne (Brothers of the Christian | 
doctrine.) 


EmpaLMMenT.— A process of embalming has been re-, 


respondent of the N. Y. Star to be very simple. The anti-| 
septic fluid is injected into the carotid artery, or any other of, 
the great vessels. This preserves the body, without any ex-, 
ternal exposure or disfigurement; without any internal mu-) 
tilation; without disembowelling, or the removal of the 
brain. Human bodies thus preserved, are said to look more, 
like wax figures than corpses. They have no smell—they| 
have the flesh firm, yet so elastic that it rises up to the 
touch, and the hair is as firmly on as in life. | 

Cuinese Lasor.— An American traveller through China) 
in writing of the manners and customs of the country, states, | 
in order to show how small a remuneration these people are} 
willing to accept for their labor, that the washerwomen will | 
wash for the whole ship’s company for one dollar each, be, 
their stay one month or six months, and receive what broken | 
victuals the cook chooses to give them. If you give them) 
twenty pieces to wash, and be they ever so dirty, they never, 
complain. When the ship is ready for sea, they make a! 
present to every man they have washed for, of a jar of 
sweetmeats of some kind, which many would give a dollar 


for alone. 





} 


Arta ball, given by the city of Paris to Napoleon, was a 
Madame Cordon. The Corsican, in general, was not very) 
fond of people who had become rich by any means but his: 
own favor. He had never seen Madame Cordon, whose, 
name even he had never known before; but he had been | 
told that her husband was possessed of great wealth. He 
walked towards her with a peevish sort of air, and said to her, 
very abrubtly, “‘ Are you Madame Cordon?” | 

Shemnade a profound courtesy to the question. 

Bonaparte continued his discourse —“ Are you very rich?” | 

“Yes sire,” she replied, “I have ten children.” 

Napoleon, struck with the delicate force of this reply,’ 
walked quickly away. | 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


BY BISHOP HEBER, 


Wiru heat o’erlabored, and the length of way, 
On Ethan‘s beach the bands of Israel lay. 

*T was silence all the sparkling sands along, 
Save where the locust trill’d her feeble song, 

Or blended soft in drowsy cadence fell 

The waves’ low whisper, or the camel’s bell. 
*T was silence all ! — the flocks for shelter fly 
Where, waving light, the acacia shadows lie ; 
Or where, from far, the flattering vapors make 
The noontide semblance of a misty lake ; 
While the mute swain, in careless safety spread, 
With arms enfolded and dejected head, 

Dreams o’er his woudrous call, his lineage high, 
And late revealed, his children’s destiny. 

For not in vain, in thraldom’s darkest hour, 
Had sped from Amram’s son the word of power ; 
Nor failed the dreadfal wand, whose godlike sway 
Could lure the locust from her airy way ; 

With reptile war assail their proud abodes, 

And mar the giant pomp of Egypt’s gods. 

Oh, helpless gods! who nought availed to shield 
From fiery rain your Zoan’s favored field ! ~ 
Oh, helpless gods ! who saw the curdled blood 
Taint the pure lotus of your ancient flood, 

And fourfold night the wond’ring earth enchain, 
While Memnon’s orient harp was heard in vain! 
Such musings held the tribes, till now the west 
With milder influence on their temples prest ; 
And that portentous cloud, which all the day, 
Hung its dark curtain o’er their weary way, 

(A cloud by day, a friendly flame by night,) 
Roll’d back its misty veil, and kindled into light ! 
Soft fell the eve : — but ere the day was done, 
Tall waving banners streaked the level sun ; 
And wide and dark, along th’ horizon red, 

In sandy surge the rising desert spread. 

‘“¢ Mark, Israel, mark ! ” — On that Strange sight intent, 
In breathless terror, every eye was bent ; ’ 
And busy faction’s undistinguished hum, 

And female shrieks arose, * They come, they come!” 
They come, they come! in scintillating show 

O’er the dark mass the brazen lances glow ; 

And sandy clouds in countless shapes combine, 

As deepens or extends the long tumultuous line ; 

And fancy’s keener glance e’en now may trace 

The threat’ning aspects of each mingled race ; 

For many a coal-black tribe and cany spear, 

The hireling guards of Misraim’s throne, were there. 
From distant Cush they trooped, a warrior train, 
Siwak’s green isle, and Lenaar’s marly plain : 

On either wing their fiery coursers check 

The parch’d and sinewy sons of Amalek: 

While close behind, inured to feast on blood, 

Decked in Behemoth’s spoils, the tall Shangalla strode. 
?Mid blazing helms and bucklers rough with gold, 

Saw ye how swift the scythed chariot roll’d ? 

Lo, these are they, whom, lords of Afric’s fates, 

Olid Thebes had poured through all her hundred gates, 
Mother of armies! — how the emeralds glowed, 
Where, flush’d with power and vengeance, Pharaoh rode! 
And stalled in white, those brazen wheels before, 
Osiris’ ark his swarthy wizards bore ; 

And still responsive to the trumpet’s cry, 

The priestly sistrum murmured — Victory ! 

Why swell those shouts, that rend the desert’s gloom ? 


.Whom come ye forth to combat ?— warriors, whom ? 


These flocks and herds, — this faint and weary train, — 
Red from the scourge, and recent from the chain ? 
God of the poor, the poor and friendless save ! 

Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave ! 

North, South, and West, the sandy whirlwinds fly, 
The circling horns of Egypt’s chivalry. 

On earth’s last margin throng the weeping train: 
Their cloudy guide moves on: —‘“‘ And must we swim the main?” 
?Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 

Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood. 

He comes — their leader comes ! — the man of God 
O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 

And onward treads. — The circling waves retreat, 

In hoarse deep murmurs, from his holy feet ; 

And the chased surges, inly roaring, show 

The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 
Down, down they pass — a steep and slippery dell ; 
Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurled, 

The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 

And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green, 

And caves, the sea-calves’ low-reofed haunt, are seen. 
Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread ; 

The beetling waters storm above their head ; 
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While far behind retires the sinking day, 

And fades on Edom’s hills the latest ray, 

Vet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 

Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night: 

Still in their van, along that dreadful road, 

Blazed broad and fierce the brandished torch of God. 
Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave 

On the long mirror of the rosy wave: 

While its blest beams a sun-like heat supply, 

Warm every cheek and dance in every eye, — 

To them alone — for Misraim’s wizard train 

Invoke for light their monster gods in vain: 

Clouds heaped on clouds their struggling sight confine, 
And tenfold darkness broods above their line. 

Yet on they fare, by reckless vengeance led, 

And range unconscious through the ocean’s bed. 

‘Till midway now — that strange and fiery form 
Showed his dread visage, lightening through the storm ; 
With withering splendor blasted all their might, 


is 1 
And brake their chariot-wheels, and marred their courser’s flight. 


“ Fly, Misraim, fly !’? — ‘The ravenous floods they see, 
And fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 
“Fly, Misraim, fly !*? — From Edom’s coral strand } 


Again the prophet stretched his dreadful wand : — 
With one wild crash the thund’ring waters sweep, 
And all is wave —a dark and lonely deep. 

Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 
As mortal wailing sweli’d the nightly blast ; 

And strange and sad, the whisp’ring breezes bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 

Oh! welcome came the morn, where [Israel stood 
In trustless wonder, by th’ avenging flood ! 

Oh! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zvan’s pride below ; 

The mangled limbs of men — the broken car, — 

A few sad relics of a nation’s war; 

Alas, how few! Then soft as Elim’s well, 

The precious tears of new-born freedom fell ; 

And he, whose hardened heart alike had borne 
The house of bondage, and th’ oppressor’s scorn, 
The stubborn slave, by hope’s new beams subdued, 
In falt’ring accents sobb’d his gratitude ; — 

Till, kindling into warmer zeal, around 

The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound : 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest, 

The struggling spirit throbb’d in Miriam’s breast. 
She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 

The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 

Poured on the winds of heaven her wild sweet harmony. 
** Where now,” sang she, *‘ the tall Egyptian spear? 
On’s sunlike shield, and Zoan’s chariot, where? 
Above their ranks the whelming waters spread. 
Shout, Israel, for the Lord has triumphed ! ” 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 

From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang ; 

And loud and far their stormy chorus spread, — 

** Shout, Israel, for the Lord bath triumphed ! ”’ 





PLEASURES OF INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS. 


Original. 


To cultivate and expand the mind, to refine the taste and| 
engender thought, is a pleasing avocation. The moment wel 
enter the regions of science, a world of enchanting prospects 
is opened to our mental view; and every step we take in 
advance discloses new and beautiful objects to fix our at: 
tention and excite our admiration. The youth when first) 
initiated into the mysteries of science, when he first solves’ 
the simplest problem in mathematics, receives enjoyment) 
akin — perhaps nearly equal — to that of the more advanced | 
student when he has found his way through the most intri-| 
cate labyrinths of Euclid; and as he demonstrates one propo-| 
sition, another still more difficult presents itself for his in-| 
vestigation, the solution of which gives him increased de-| 
light, and thus a fountain of the most exquisite enjoyment| 
is ever flowing into his mind. 

So it is with philosophical inquiries. "With what eel 
and rapturous emotions do we contemplate that wonderful) 
law by which the unnumbered planetary systems are guided, | 
each in its trackless path through the universe! Pleasing) 
too, is a knowledge of that power, — mysterious as is the 
principle, —by which those vast and countless orbs are kept) 
from falling asunder, from crumbling to atoms, in their rapid 
flight through the regions of space. Now we are led to 
admire the singular operations of the mechanical powers, 
and the genius of man in their discovery: next the princi- 
ple on which sound is conveyed, so long a mystery to us, is| 
perhaps disclosed to the eye of the understanding ; and anon! 
our mental optics are arrested by the beautiful science of| 
vision itself, where another field of wonders is presented for 
our investigation and contemplation. 

Equally interesting is the examination of the chemical) 
properties, and the observation of the chemical changes of: 








lone. Newton, when he discovered the law of gravitation, 


matter, —the composition and the decomposition of the vari- 
ous elementary substances of nature. To scrutinize the 
marvellous power and view the strange efiects of heat ; to} 
examine the curious principle and the still more curious 
operations of light, and to observe the wonderful alterations 
ever going on in the mineral, animal, and especially the 
vegetable world; the blossoming and fading of flowers, the 
budding and decay of plants ;—while it must ever be in- 
structive, is always amusing. Thus, wherever we range in 
the explored regions of science, we find fresh springs of in- 
tellectual enjoyment. 

If such is the pleasure resulting from researches in the 
depths of revealed knowledge, what must be the joy of those 
who seek out new and untrodden paths? who plunge into 
the deep recesses of unrevealed science, and bring to our 
ear the glad intelligence of their new discoveries? The 
transports of Archimedes on finding a method by which to 
ascertain the specific gravity of bodies, is familiar to every 





was so overwhelmed with joy, when approaching the close 
of his calculations, that he was obliged to call for assistance 
to carry them out. Delightful must have been the feelings 
of Galileo, when, by simply observing the vibrations of a 
brass lustre, pendant from a vaulted roof, he was led to con- 
ceive the idea of measuring time by the pendulum. Still 
more consummate must have been the delight of Franklin, 
when, by the deep meditations of his genius, he gained, as 
it were, a supremacy over the laws of nature, and drew 
the swift 


And perilous lightnings from the angry clouds, 
And bade them hide themselves in earth beneath.” 


Kindred emotions must at times have actuated the bosom 
of all those dauntfess spirits who have traversed the before 
unnavigated parts of the vast ocean of science, and to the re- 
membrance of whose noble efforts, and wonderful discoveries, 
mankind have erected monuments of undying fame. 

Reading and composition are at all times quite agreeable 
entertainments to those in pursuit of intellectual treasures. 
Every lover of learning has frequently felt the bewitching 
charm of some interesting book, the production of a warm 
heart, an exuberant fancy, and a superior intellect. In pe- 
rusing the works of genius, in whatever form displayed, 
whether as history, romance or poetry, we almost invariably 
feel a fascinating power about them, which rivets our whole 
soul ; and while immersed in the author’s deep channel of 
thought, we seem not unfrequently, like Dante, ‘to live only 
in our ideas.” But the pleasure of dictating such writings 
cannot surely be less delectable. How the countenance of | 
the youthful genius must glow with transport, when, having) 
produced some splendid composition, the thought rushes into| 
his mind that this production will survive the wreck of his! 
material part; that when his body is mouldering in the| 
grave of the far distant past, this will live on in the memory 
of succeeding generations, down to the farthest ages of| 
coming time. 

The pen is often used as a weapon of defence, and great 
must be the joy of those, who, by its magic power, have gained | 
the victory over their assailants. Pope, when he composed! 
his “Satires,” wherein he so completely choaks those pestife-| 
rous, Egyptian-like frogs, by whose envious and malignant 
croakings he was ever annoyed; and Byron, when, as a) 
“ country practitioner,” as he styles himself, he proscribed | 
his nostrum as a caustic to cure the numerous patients 
afflicted with the prevalent and distressing “ rabies for 
rhyming,” and more especially, when he “bruised one of 
the heads of the serpents of the Edinburgh Reviewers ; must. 
both of them, have felt a kind of Herculean triumph, and a 
delicious rhapsody at the close of their labors. 

But, in searching for proof in regard to the pleasures of 
writing, we need not rest upon conjecture, for we have the 
testimony of those whose experience has been great and ex- 
tensive. Burns, the rustic child of nature, yet the matchless 
painter of her charms, tells a brother poet, in one of his witty 
epistles, that he “rhymes for fun;” and the Pindarian- 
lipped Coleridge has the same idea, though in different 
words, at the close of the preface to his poems. “ Poetry,” 
says he, referring to the composing of it, “has been its own 
exceeding great reward: it has soothed my afflictions ; it 
has multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared 
solitude ; and it has given me the habit of wishing to dis- 
cover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and sur- 
rounds me.” 

Gibbon, who wrote against the doctrine of transubstan.- 
tiation, says in his memoirs, “that he still remembers his 








solitary transport at the ‘discovery of an argument against 
that doctrine; and Buffon informs us that he has “ spent 
twelve or fourteen hours at his writing-desk, and still been 
in a state of pleasure.” * 

Instances are on record of persons who have endured ex- 
treme pains of the body, and exposed themselves to great 
danger, without feeling the former, or perceiving the latter, 
so intensely were they absorbed in thought, so entranced 
during the periods of enthusiasm while penciling, sketching 
or writing. D’Israeli observes, that Marion was at one time 
so deeply engaged in composing bis “ Adonis,” that his 
leg burned for a considerable period, before the pain grew 
stronger than the pleasure of his imagination. The same 
writer, elsewhere, says that Vernet being on board a ship 
during a violent storm, was beheld by the astonished captain, 
after all hopes of life were given up by the crew, calmly 
sketching the troubled world of waters—studying the wave 
that was rising to devour him! 

Having now enumerated a few of the numberless primary 
pleasures of scientific pursuits, we will briefly dwell on some 
of those of a secondary nature —secondary in point of time, 
though perhaps not in exquisiteness. 

As the taste becomes more delicate, and the mind more 
open and elevated by investigations in the various depart- 
ments of learning, and especially that of natural history, — 
the study of animated and inanimate nature, her every 
charge and appearance, —a relish, more and more keen, is 
by degrees created for rural objects and rural sounds. The 
singing of birds, the mellow rippling of streams, and the 
plaintive melody of the winds, have music to no one so de- 
lectable as to him who has a cultivated and refined intellect ; 
and to him only is there a charm in any degree exhilarating, 
in scanning the smooth and emerald-tinted lawn, the flowery 
vale, the lofty hill, or the majestic mountain. 

The imagination, ever gaining strength and vivacity as 
the mind becomes more meliorated, gradually dissolves 
another spring from whence issue the sweet waters of men- 
tal felicity. On the swift car of fancy, we may journey at 
will through every clime where pleasing scenes and won- 
ders meet the view — now gazing on the Andes at the south, 
on whose high peaks in stately magnificence sits the mighty 
condor, the lord of the feathery tribe ; and now traversing 
the cold and desolate regions of the north, 

* pressing on beyond Tornea’s lake, 


And_Hecla flaming through a waste of snow, 
And farthest Greenland, to the pole itself,” 


beholding, meantime, in the eye of the mind, the white bear, 
roaming over the frozen seas, chased by the pigmy children 
of the north, or the Arctic highlands clothed in a vestment 
of eternal snow, or the mountains of cerulean ice glistening 
with splendor in the slanting beams of a southern sun. At 
one time we are viewing the picturesque landscape of the 
west, shooting across the beautiful prairies, standing with 
thrilling awe on the banks of some mighty stream, or gam- 
boling along the green margin of a rushing cascade: and 
anon we are amid the classic climes and the enchanting 
scenes of the east, wandering among the myrtle groves, and 
stretching the eye along the variegated plains of Italy, or 
dwelling in ideal existence amid the crumbling arches and 
the broken columns of those classic cities where were once 
heard the mellifluent strains of Virgil’s lute, or the soft in- 
tonations of Tully’s eloquent voice. Again, we plunge into 
the deep blue ocean, and view the 
*¢ coral grove 

Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove ; 

Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 

That never are wet with the falling dew, 


But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine ;” 


or we rove amid the countless worlds above, tracing the 
heavenly orbs in their swift though regular motions, con- 
templating their infinite number, the exact course and speedy 
revolutions of each, until the mind is bewildered, and we 
are lost in the mazes of wonder and transport. 

A love of retirement, — rendered blissful by strengthening 
the understanding and cultivating the reflective powers, — 
gradually increases. We soon long to seek some lonely 
spot, retired from the turmoil of busy life, where the mind, 
stored with new ideas, may ruminate at leisure. The soul 
there delights to expand her elastic wings, and soar above 
this lower world, communing on high with the spirits of the 
departed great and good, whose voices were once heard in 





* D’Isracli. 
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the council halls of the learned and wise, or whose feet once|| Mrs. Western resided a few miles from the city, and it 
pressed the velvet banks of poesy’s hallowed stream. There, |) was happiness to her young friend to quit its noise and dust, 
too, the mind, filled with wonder and ecstasy in meditating | and enjoy those scenes in the country, that reminded her of 
on the various phenomena of nature, and the multitudinous|| her early walks in Cambridge, and the winding course of 


charms of creation, loves to fix itself’ on the great Author of 
all; contemplating with joy his wisdom and munificence, 
and with reverential awe his omnipotence, learning daily 
to admire his holy attributes, and to respect and obey his 
equitable mandates, finding new pleasure every moment 
from increased knowledge of goodness, condescension and 
might ; thus evincing, that the pursuit of learning, the de- 
velopement of mind, is an unfailing source of intellectual) 
B08 





enjoyment. 
Dracut, Mass. 


ANCIENT REMINISCENCES. 


By the author of the ‘‘ Three Experiments of Living.”” From the Token for 1840. 


In King’s Chapel, in Tremont street, Boston, is a mono-| 
ment to the memory of Frances Shirley, wife of Governor] 
Shirley. There are none of the contemporaries of this lady | 
remaining. We know but little of her except from this’ 
monument, and the faint and visionary sketches that become 
more and more indistinct, as they pass through successive 
After a panegyric on her virtues, this record 


generations. 
follows: 

‘ Near this excellent mother, lie the mortal remains of her| 
second daughter, Frances Bollen, late wife of William Bol-| 
len, Esq., the King’s Advocate in the Vice-Admiralty Court 
of the Province of Massachusetts, whose virtue and great) 
beauty, prudence, piety, cultivated understanding, and gen-| 
tle manners, were the delight of all while she lived. 

“ The too brief space of her life was passed ere she had) 
attained her twenty-fourth year, and she died on the twelfth) 
of March, 1744, deeply lamented by her husband, parents, | 
and friends.” 

It is truly said we live a second time in our children. Of 
the daughter of this lady and grand-daughter of Governor} 
Shirley, Frances Shirley Bollen, there is much known that) 
is interesting. A friend of hers is still living. at an ad- 
vanced age. | 

Her mother died while she was very young, and her father, ' 
being appointed agent for Massachusetts to the court of St.) 
James, went to England, and left her to be educated in this} 
country. The property which she was to inherit made it| 
proper to appoint guardians of distinguished respectability.’ 
These were Judge Trowbridge, Judge Russel, and her uncle, 
Mr. Temple. ‘ 

With Judge Trowbridge, at Cambridge, she principally’ 
resided. Her wealth and beauty attracted admirers at an) 
early age; but it is well understood, that her father was. 
averse to her forming any matrimonial connexion in Amer-) 
ica, and that he looked forward to her making a splendid 
alliance in England. 

The early part of her life was past in innocent gaicty, un- 
clouded by thought of the future. She formed those asso- 





||Charles river. 


Mrs. Western had sons, but they were ab- 
sent from home, and the father’s apprehensions, with regard 
to them, seem not to have been awakened. One of them re- 
turned home on a visit to his mother, while Frances was 
staying with her. Mrs. Western immediately made arrange- 
ments to restore the young lady to her father’s residence the 
next day, knowing his extreme anxiety on the subject. 

The breakfast hour, with her, was one of cheerful meet- 
ing. She took her seat as usual at the table, and, after wait- 
ing some time in vain for the appearance of her guest, sent 
asummons to herroom. The messenger returned with the 
intelligence, that she was not there, and that the room did not 
appear to have been occupied during the night. She sent to 
her son’s room; the young student was not to be found, the 
|trath flashed upon her mind,—they had eloped together! 
Nothing remained but to send a despatch to the father, ac- 
quainting him with her suspicions. 

He lost no time in repairing to her mansion, and loaded 
her with reproaches. His accusations were violent and un- 
founded, and he more than hinted, that she was accessory to 
the elopement. Mrs. Western preserved a calm and dignified 
| deportment, and replied, “that the measure was as unpleas- 
jant to herself as to him; that her son had not yet finished 
his education, and a matrimonial connexion might prove a 

blight to his future prospects and exertions.” She also ob- 
served, “he was not of age and could not, for some time, 
come into possession of his own property. That as now the 





lthing was irremediable, they had better submit to it with 


magnanimity.” 

Necessity is a never-failing counsellor. The father con- 
tented himself with solemnly protesting he never would for- 
give, or see his daughter. Mrs. Western, on the contrary, 
received the young couple with gentleness when they re- 
turned, which they did after a few days’ absence, and en- 
deavored, by maternal counsel, to obviate the evils of this 
rash and disobedient step. 

Years passed on, and they had several children. Though 
the father still adhered to his determination of not forgiving 
his daughter, in the tenderness of her husband and his mother, 
and surrounded by blooming and healthful children, her life 
was tranquil and happy. 

Some months after the birth of the youngest ehild, Mr. 
and Mrs. Western set out on a journey, taking the infant 
with them. At an inn, where they stopped, Mr. Western 
got out of the phaeton. At that moment the horses, which 
were usually perfectly gentle, took fright, and ran with his 
wife and child, notwithstanding all his own and his servant’s 
attempts to stop them. 

The mother’s first thought was for her infant, and seizing 
an opportunity when the speed of the horses was a little 
checked, by a hill, she threw it upon a hedge of foliage. A 
mother’s ears are quick, she distingnished the cry of the 





ciations with friends of her own sex, to which the youthful |child; it was not one of distress, and she felt new courage, 
mind so naturally turns, and felt as if her world of happi-|and, springing herself from the carriage with but slight in- 
ness existed on this side of the Atlantic. At the age of eigh- |jury, was able to hasten immediately back to recover the 
teen, she received a summons from her father tocome to him ; |child. She found it safe and unhurt, and it recognized its 
and, with deep sensibility, she parted from Mrs. Trowbridge, | mother with the joyous welcome of infant affection. With 
who had supplied to her the place of her own mother. There }a heart filled with gratitude for their preservation, she 
was no mother to welcome her to the strange land to which | walked on to meet her husband, knowing he must be en- 


she was going; of her father she had but a slight remem- 
brance ; and, if friends were in store, they must be new ones., 
She made a thousand promises to write constantly; and 
said, “that to lay open her whole heart” to those she had, 
left behind ‘ would be her greatest solace.” | 

Soon after her arrival in England, letters came; but they’ 
were not the transcripts of her warm and affectionate heart ; 
it was evident to her friends, that théy were written in a 
depressed and constrained manner. At length, all corres-, 
pondence ceased, and they heard of her only by report. It, 
was soon understood, that her father did not wish her to con-, 
tinue her intercourse with her Americah friends, and was 
continually haunted by fears that she might defeat his ambi-. 
tious projects, by forming some alliance beneath her. This) 
led him to keep a constant guard upon her movements, and, 


to prohibit her from general society. One solace, however, he i 


allowed her, and that was the privilege of passing a few days 
with Mrs. Western, a female friend of great respectability 
and influence. This lady became fondly attached to Frances, 
who acquired, from her elegant and cultivated manners, a, 
polish thai she could not have gained in her father’s family. | 


during dreadful anxiety. ‘ 

The first person she met was her own servant. “ We are 
safe and uninjured,” she exclaimed, “hasten back and tell 
your master.” 

He neither moved nor spoke, and as she looked in his face 
she perceived signs of deep distress. ‘ What has happened? 
what have you to tell?” she exclaimed. He was unable to 
evade her eager inquiries, and the information he gave her 
was abrupt and overwhelming. Mr. Western, in endeavor- 
ing to stop the horses, as they rushed furiously forward, re- 
ceived a violent blow on his breast, from the pole of the 
icarriage, and fell dead on the spot. His wretched wife 
‘fainted at the intelligence, and so dreadful was the shock, 
‘that for many months her reason was partially estranged. 
‘Her father could not resist this accumulation of distress. 
‘He went immediately to see her, and continued the inter- 





(course, soothing her grief by parental tenderness. 

| After these melancholy events took place, she resided 
|wholly in the country, devoting herself to the education of 
|her children. She died many years since; and only one of 
‘her American friends still survives her. 
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We hope this little narrative is sufficiently interesting to 
make one of her early letters acceptable. It was addressed 
to the friend just alluded to, after returning from a visit she 
had been making her. The contrast it forms between the 
thoughtless gaiety of a girl, and the heart-rending events of 
after-life, is very striking. The local allusions it contains to 
people who existed before the revolution, as well as the 
mode of travelling it describes, making a journey from New- 
buryport to Boston occupy nearly a day and a half, have 
something of a picturesque effect, in contrast with the pres- 
ent times, and modes of travelling by railroad and steam. 


Cambridge, 1762. 

“Dear Srssy— Last evening I heard of an opportunity 
to send to you, and I cannot omit writing ; but must give a 
short account of my journey back, which was not very agree- 
able, on account of the roads. You cannot imagine how 
bad the travelling was — we could only walk the horses for 
several miles, and just as we got to Parker’s river, one of the 
\wheels of the chaise came off. It took some time to get it 
jon again, and by the time we entered Rowley woods I was 
jheartily tired. They looked dark and dismal, and I thought 
of nothing buat robbers, and determined, if we were attacked, 
to surrender even my N. P. ear-rings to save my life. Well, 
all at once, I saw a man on horseback, coming towards us. 
I began to tremble, but who do you think it proved? Why, 
Mr. Jonathan Jackson! of all persons in the world, the least 
like a robber! We had a little pleasant conversation, and 
then proceeded ; but did not get to Beverly till quite dark. 
|The next morning we left early, found the roads much better, 
jand arrived at Cambridge about one o’clock. * 

“To-day is Sunday, and we have had a sermon upon 
dress, from Mr. Appleton. Upon my word, I think he made 
it out very well; for he told us people should dress accord- 
ing to their rank, and not go beyond their circumstances. 
He touched a little upon the propriety of our being subject 
to the other sex, and gave us a hint upon silence. I sup- 
pose, my dear, you will think I could not help taking this to 
myself. I confess it touched me a little, but I shall soon re- 
cover from it; for it is so natural to my tongue to go, that I 
cannot easily stop its motion. : 

“ Here am I, sighing and moaning that we had not some 
of this good weather while I was with you at N. P. I liked 
the place so well that I had quite a curiosity to see how it 
looked when the sun was out. 

“‘T had almost forgot to tell you how much my N. P. ear- 
rings were admired. I thought of them during the sermon, 
and ventured to wear them again in the afternoon. How I 
want to take a serious walk with your ladyship through 
|those long rope-walks—a walk? no, I think the weather is 
cool enough for a run. I don’t believe you have had any 
knots tied in your handkerchief since I came away. Only 
think of my forgetting to deliver a message from Mr. M. 
while I was at N. P. I am positively afraid to walk out 
lest I should pop upon him, and he should ask me about it. 
I must beg the favor of you to doit forme. It was to ask 
your father if he received a letter by one Mr. Whitefield ? 
He is a great preacher, and quite the fashion ; they say he 
makes people cry and laugh in the same moment; pray go 
and hear him, and write me word which you do most hear- 
tily, ery or laugh! 

“The spring is delightful, the trees are coming out in 
blossom, and Charles river really looks majestic. How I 
wish you were here! Write soon, and don’t forget the mes- 
sage about Mr. Whitefield. Your sincere friend. 

Frances Suirtey Boiwen.” 











THE ORIGINAL OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


Ir often happens that an insignificant circumstance, an 
obscure fact, an unexpected occurrence, gives birth to the 
most happy conceptions. Fables and other fictions are, in 
general, the reflection of truth, a little heightened in color, 
indeed, from the prismatic medium through which they have 
been transmitted. Imagination even of the wildest descrip- 
tion must, like a bird, touch earth before it commence its 
flight. It is a natural and useful curiosity which prompts 
men to investigate the point from which genius sets out, for 
the purpose of measuring its flight, and of judging the height 
to which it has soared. Sometimes it condescends to admit 
us to its confidence, convinced that it can lose nothing by 
the disclosure, and this has very frequently been the case of 


||late years— witness Scott and others. Bat much oftener 


genius only presents us with the finished edifice, carefully 
removing every trace of the scaffolding and other materials 
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by which it had been reared; much oftener does it design- 
edly efface its steps, and hide from us the path which it has 
taken from the real to the ideal world. Rousseau has left 
us in ignorance whether his Heloise was a pure fiction, and 
Saint Pierre, his friend and disciple, has designedly cast a 
mysterious veil over the historical parts.of his beautiful pas- 
toral. Time, however, which discovers most things, has at 
length lifted that veil. It is now more than a century ago, 
that one of the French East India Company’s ships was lost 
off the Isle of France, now called the Mauritius. Of the nu- 
merous crew on board, only nine men were saved, and they 
gave an account of the shipwreck before the tribunal of the 
island. The papers containing their depositions, after being 
buried amongst the local records for nearly a hundred years, 
were brought to light by the commandant of the island, whilst 
it was under the dominion of France. The wrecked vesse! 
was called the St. Geran, and it was on board the St. Geran 
that Saint Pierre has placed the sublime and touching cir- 
cumstance of the death of Virginia. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how the tradition, which was preserved in the Isle of 
France, has become, in the hands of a great writer, the 





since, that passed my office, all of which were Irish; and | ‘lcount, is “fresh corn meal,” “ nice corn meal,” and I can 
have noticed that the majority are of that nation. ‘bear testimony of its goodness, having eaten of it in the 
August 30th.—This day’s paper reports twenty-four ad-|/shape of gruel and corn bread during my sickness. His 
mitted into the hospital, twenty with yellow fever. I ri horse is a venerable grey, whose bones have a strong in- 
relate a few cases, to give you an idea of the suffering which |/clination to project out like some people's chins and noses. 
is constantly witnessed in this place. A man and his wife Old Corn,” never hurries the valuable animal, but allows 
died in my neighborhood, leaving a child that was but just ‘him to enjoy walking to any extent. To give you an idea 
old enough to tell his christian name, John. So sudden were} of his peculiar voices, for he has two, a male and a female, 
the deaths of the parents, that their names could not be/|'I ought to put his songs to paper. He mingles the senti- 
learned, as they were strangers in the city. The poor child|!mental and the comic with the greatest effect. One of his 
is now left an orphan, and almost a foundiling, in a strange/ favorite songs is ‘“‘Home. sweet home.” He commences 
land. He will probably be put into the Orphan Asylum. ithe line “There’s no place” in a rough and almost bass 
Immediately round the corner of my residence, a mother |! voice, and in conclusion, “like home,” he takes the octave 
and two daughters, sixteen and eighteen years of age, ar-| in apparently a shrill woman’s voice, with perfect precision, 
rived here, about the time of the appearance of the epidemic. | never striking the wrong note in these sudden transitions. 
The mother and eldest daughter were taken sick at the same|/Thus the old man drives from one end of the city to the 
time, and in five’days they died and were buried, leaving) other, enlivening the sick with his songs, and supplying 
the young and wretched survivor, another deserted stranger | them with one of the best articles for their diet. But you 
in a strange city. Three days since, in the third munici-| should hear him and see him, with his grizzly hair, his turn- 
pality, which is the lower one, and by far the most unhealthy, | up nose, immense mouth, and thick projecting lips, in order 
being pretty much composed of French, German, and Span-| fully to appreciate him. . * . fe 


foundation of so admirable a work. A young lady was, in||ish, a German family, consisting of five or six individuals, 
fact, on board the St. Geran, and perished there, together||were all found dead ; their death being the first intimation 
with a young naval officer, who resolved to share her fate. ||that was known of their sickness. One of the committee of | 
The ridiculous scruple of the captain of the vessel, who re-||the Samaritan Society for the relief of the sick and poor, 
fused to strip off his clothes, saying that it was not consistent |/found six women in one house, all sick, and lying two in,a 


August 31st.— We have had four days without rain, and 
‘if this weather continues, the yellow fever will, undoubtedly, 
soon disappear. For three months past, we have had con- 
tinued rains, hardly missing a day. On Sunday last, the 
city was visited with a tremendous thunder-storm, and the 


| 


\lightning struck several places. Since that the weather has 





with his rank to reach the shore without his uniform, and||Jed, in a most wretched condition, unable to help one another 


that he had papers in his pocket, the possession of which he 


could not part with, has been transferred by the author to|/s 


the heroine of the shipwreck, and has furnished one of the 
most forcible and original situations of his prose poem. By 
substituting the enthusiasm of a female for the susceptibility 
of a seaman, he has rendered the fiction more morally true, 
than the truth itself—he has certainly made it much more 
cogpistent with every-day human nature. This is a striking 
example of the power which a superior mind possesses of 
transferring the events of the world to the dominion of 
imagination, and of becoming as much a creator, as is com- 
patible with nature and vraisemblance. 


SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE, 


{The following is a private letter from our correspondent, H. F. 
Fiase, who is now a resident at New Orleans. The letter was not 
intended for publication, but we present it to our readers as affording 
quite a graphic description of the present sufferings in that devoted 
city. Mr. Flagg has furnished several original pieces of music for our 
last page, and more may be expected from the same source. He has, 
likewise, promised us a description of scenes in Georgia, which took 
place while he resided in the upper country, among the mines. — Eps. ] 


New Orleans, August 29th, 1839. 


I nave been confined to my bed, since the 12th inst., with 
the yellow fever, and did not leave it till the 27th. Iam now 
well, with the exception of a little weakness, from which I 
hope soon to recover. I was deranged twice during my 
sickness, and I am informed that I made an attempt to 
throw myself from the window of the third story. But my 
nurse, who is my Jandlady, a Creole of New Orleans, and a 
Quadroon, and who was alone with me at the time, pre- 
vented the accident. To her I owe my present existence, 
om account of her devoted attention to me while suffering 
under this terrible disease. Three days and nights did she 
continue at my bedside, without sleep, administering to my 
wants ; and, during six days, while the fever continued on 
me, she remained in my room day and night, occasionally 
shutting her eyes to sleep, but if I moved or spoke to any 
person, she was instantly at my bed-side. She was greatly 
alarmed on the night I attempted to throw myself from the 
window. I recollect finding myself forcibly held down by 
her in achair—it was but a moment of lucid wakefulness — 
for I have no further recollection how I got back to my bed. 
I never suffered so much in any former sickness ; suffice it 
to say, that I am now acclimatized, and that I am in no dan- 
ger hereafter, while in New Orleans, from the yellow jacket, 
as the fever is here familiarly called. 

New Orleans, at the present time, appears to be entirely 
deserted. Look up and down Camp and Chartres streets, 
and instead of the busy crowd that lately frequented them, 
occasional stragglers only are seen, going to and from their 
meals, or returning from visits to their sick friends; and 
Heaven knows there are multitudes of the latter! Thirty 
individuals were yesterday admitted into the Charity Hospi- 
tal, twenty-six with the yellow fever; and so passes every 
day. The greatest suffering appears to be among the Irish 
and German families. I counted five funerals, a day or two 





























or themselves. You can easily imagine the horrors of their| been clear, and it is supposed the storm will operate favor- 
situation ! ‘ably on the epidemic. 
The Samaritan Society is composed of the first men in this — 


place, who have raised, for their benevolent purposes, five 
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thousand dollars, by subscription. I am told that a commit- 
tee of fifteen gentlemen are on their feet from morning till 
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night, traversing the city, seeking out the poor, sick, and 
helpless, and administering to their wants. There is alsoa 
Committee of Relief, consisting of fourteen gentlemen, all re-| CLevENGER, THE ScuLpTor.—Our readers are doubtless 
siding in different streets, by whom notice is given to all|aware of what has appeared in the prints respecting this 
who are in want, that they may apply to them for relief. |}young artist. They know that he is a Cincinnati man — self- 
Hand-bills are posted up at every corner, giving public ||taught—three years ago a stone-mason. He says that he 
notice of the names of each of the committee, and of the/!long had an itching palm for the business, however, and 
residences of the relief committee, so that all who are in|/was surely though slowly coming to it, by the way of figures 
want of assistance or medicine, may know where to apply.||on tomb-stones, capitals of pillars, and so on, till at length 
Twelve or fifteen of the most respectable physicians have||something induced him to go ahead. The first was in free- 
publicly volunteered their gratuitous services and attendance ||stone, hewn out en masse !—and yet the likeness was such 
to the poor. The different apothecaries’ stores are likewise ||as to be detected by three o’clock the first day. After this, 
publicly named, where medicine may be procured, and/|/other experiments soon followed ; a reputation sprang up; 
every thing seems to be done which is possible during this ||and we believe Mr. C. has done some thirty busts at Cincin- 
terrible crisis. j/nati, within three years. Once he has tried his hand at a 
There is another society, called the Young Men’s Howard /full length. In several cases he has wrought in marble, the 
Association, who are equally active with the other societies | best of which he says, by the way, comes in our own country 
in doing good and healing the sick. Too much praise can-'|from Alabama. A block of Carrera, big enough for a bust, 
not be awarded to the members of these societies, who are|icosts thirty dollars at Cincinnati, (Parian he has never used.) 
exposing themselves to the hot sun from morning till night, |Jand the Alabamian is very much like that, though not quite 
continually using their strength and bestowing money and||so perfect a white. 
other charities liberally and freely. Their only reward is|} In a short stay at Washington, Mr. C. modelled the busts 
the consciousness of doing good, and they are a living proof|jof the President, Mr. Adams, and two others; in Phila- 
that the human heart is not all selfishness, and that there/|delphia, Mr. Biddle and Judge Hopkinson ; in New York, 
is such a quality as disinterested benevolence. An ac-|/Philip Hone. Here he has taken no less than sixteen, and 
quaintance of mine was buried day before yesterday, before || promised three or four more ; and we understand that, did 
I had heard of his sickness. At five o'clock of the afternoon j his foreign engagements allow, he could easily find occupa- 
preceding the day of his death, he was in apparent health. |/tion among us for years, in the applications already made to 
By ten the next morning, he was a corpse, and by five in hi. This is honorable to Boston, and we mention it with 
the afternoon was buried. The yellow fever is a disease||pleasure, and the more so, as nobody who knows Clevenger, 
which must be attended to immediately on the appearance||or sees his work, can doubt his singular genius for his busi- 
of the first symptoms, or it is inevitably fatal. Some per-|fness, or his great merit in other respects. Let any one who 
sons die from the effects of fright, and in many cases it is|/has not done so, visit his studio at the Atheneum, which by - 
necessary to keep them ignorant of their having the fever, |/his civility is always accessible, and examine the heads of 
until they are out of danger. There are some who are in|/Messrs. Webster and Lawrence, Judge Davis, Mr. Mason, 
danger of going into a relapse, after they are cured, upon|/and Judges Story and Shaw. The first of these is for the 
hearing that they have had the yellow fever. Atheneum, we believe, and will be easily got at, when fin- 
Amidst all the suffering, affliction and death of which I)|ished, as will also one of Mr. Alston, which we hear is going 
am a daily witness, I cannot help admiring no less a per-|jon, and a third, of the Governor, which is promised. The 
sonage than “ Old Corn Meal,” an individual whom I have} Atheneum comes in for four, and this again is as it should 
never yet introduced to you. “ Old Corn Meal,” is identi-||be. We think the established price is three hundred dollars ; 
fied with New Orleans, and welcomes all strangers and//in southern latitudes, five hundred: and for every copy in 
runamay citizens, back to the city in the fall, with his pecu-||marble, the same. Mr. C. will probably carry abroad heads 
liar songs, and his jovial manners. |lenough to keep him at work for two years, at least. We 
In the fall and winter seasons, which are particularly ||believe he expects, however, to make a considerably longer 
profitable to him, he is unusually melodious. Still he bears| stay than this. He will probably get away next month, 
a great resemblance to one of his innumerable songs — “Old 'lhaving engaged but one head besides those mentioned — Mr. 
Virginny nebber tire,” &c. Daily he can be seen and heard||Ward’s, of New York. 
in every part of the city, mounted on his old two-wheeled|| Florence is Mr. C.’s destination. Our readers are aware 
cart, his seat on an old chest, three feet by two, containing||that Powers, as well as Greenough, is already there. The 
his supply of corn meal, which, according to his own ac-''former is an old acquaintance. Mr.C., who has the merit 
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of a most generous feeling towards his brother artists, gives Tue Cuinese Orium Trape.— The conductors of the press happy, at last, to see the workmen employed in removing it, 


the most glowing account of Powers we have yet heard. He 
has work on hand for half a life time, engaged from Ameri- 
can travellers, and others, besides his commissions for Mr. 
Preston, (brother of the Senator,) under whose special patron- 
age he embarked. It is said that Bartolini, the prince of} 
bust-makers, declares that the young American (Powers is} 
a Vermonter by birth,) is the only rival he fears, and that 
he will stand at the very head of his art. 

So much for two of the Cincinnatians. It strikes us for- 
cibly that there is something odd in this “ Buck-Eye” vein 
for sculpture. Brown is very clever with his clay, they do 
report, and he too, though a New England nian, has been 
out to Cincinnati, to catch the inspiration: and Clevenger 
remarks that there are seven or eight young men in that 
city who model remarkably well. So much, we suppose, for 
fashion and contagion. Something is due, too, to such men 
as Mr. Longworth of Cincinnati, who is distinguished for the 
great liberality of his patronage in these cases, wherever he| 
finds it deserved. 

Speaking of sculptors, we notice the debut of a new one, 
who makes a sensation at Liverpool, just now, —- Mr. Currie, 
a Scotchman, like Thom, and self-taught. His great work 
is Old Mortality, picking the grave-stones, with his poney 
beside him, which is called a chef d’zuvre. Greenshield is 
lately deceased. They state that Thom works at New York — 
Philadelphia we believe it should be — where we understand 
he confines himself to ordinary masonry, and to journey- 
man’s jobs. The English papers referred to, mention that) 
the son of “Old Mortality” is still living—a Scotch saad 


maker, some seventy years old. 











Tue Queen or Encianp. —It is a matter of but little im-| 
portance to us, whether the Queen of England is handsome’ 
or plain, lively or dull, sensible or stupid, but there seems to) 
be a good deal of curiosity, after all, to know what sort of a 
woman she really is. Nearly all the various correspondents) 
of the American press, who have visited England lately, 
have attempted a description, but these differ very much 
from each other, and seem to be tinged with the humor of! 
the writer. We will give the substance of Willis’ account of | 
the popularity of Victoria, mostly in his own language. — 
When the Queen rode up, Mr. Willis, being an American, | 
instinctively pulled off his hat, and stood uncovered, but| 
soon found, to his surprise, that with the exception of a bald-| 
headed nobleman, the Yankee stood alone in his homage! 
to her majesty. Before he left America, he remarks, he 
expected to find the stamp of the new reign, on manners, | 
usages and conversation, and all the outer forms of society :| 
but he adds —“ A good deal to my disappointment, I have, 
looked in vain for even a symptom of the Queen’s influence} 
on any thing. She is as completely isolated in England, as’ 
entirely above and out of the reach of the sympathies and) 
common thoughts of society, as the gilt grasshopper on the 
At the opera and play, half the audience do not. 





steeple. 
even know she is there; in the Park she rides in the throng, 


with scarce a head turned to look afler her; she is unthought 
of and almost unmentioned at balls, routs and svireés ; her, 
personal appearance, modesty and mental qualities are as. 
freely and mugh more coldly discussed, than those of the 
dancers at the opera; in short, the throne appears to stand 
on glass—with no one conductor to connect it with the 
chain of human hearts and sympathies.” Willis intimates, 
in a succeeding paragraph, that the Queen and her Court are | 
“in a measure unfashionable among those whose prosperity 
and wealth constitute them the leaders of society in London.” 

RerorM oF THE Postage System. — Since the penny post- | 
age system is about to go into operation in England, it | 
behooves our people to look about them, and determine 
whether our own government might not adopt some similar 
measures. The present rate of postage, it is agreed on all 
sides, might be greatly reduced, without diminishing the 



















{doubt of its being one of the safest and most effeetive agents 
|| for the cure of dyspepsia, and other complaints of the diges- 


'| Association, whose course of lectures the ensuing season, | 


both in this country and in England, are beginning to awake 
to the enormity of this heretofore lucrative branch of traffic. 
Most people have known that it was a very profitable article 
of export, but comparatively few have been aware that all 
that was sent out, was smuggled into China, to be used as a 
means of intoxication, in defiance of the wholesome laws of 
that empire; and still less were aware that the government 
of British India were the principal participators in the 
nefarious trade. 

The Chinese government were for a long time d@feated in 
their efforts to put a stop to the importation of the article by 
the venality of thegmandarins and port officers, who were too 
ready to share in the profits of the importer, and connive at 
the violation of the Emperor’s edicts. But, at last, the sov- 
ereign resorted to an expedient which was sure to succeed. 
|He appointed his highest mandarin Lin, his commissioner, 
giving him the imperial seal, clothing him with unlimited 
power, and held him personally responsible for the result. 
That result, of course, could not be otherwise than successful. 





Norriment IN Cuarcoat. — Some writers have been col-| 
lecting a train of circumstances to prove that charcoal may| 
be, in a slight degree, nutritive. They might have saved 
themselves all their trouble, by turning to Riley’s Narrative, 
in which the author gives an account of the Arab’s prepar- 
ing a supply of charcoal with which to feed their camels, on 
the passage across the desert ; thus indicating that they con- 
sider it the most concentrated form of nutriment which they 
can procure for the purpose. He relates that after being fed| 
for some time on this food, their milk becomes black, yet! 
retains all its useful qualities. 

Whatever may be the use of charcoal as food, there is no 





tive organs. It is worth all the quack physic in the world. 


Wius states, in one of his last letters from England, that 
D'Israeli is to be married to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a fash- 
ionable widow. He proposes after his marriage to make a 
trip to Niagara. Willis adds that Mrs. Lewis’ ‘“ breakfasts 
on review days were very celebrated”?! The latter is a very 
fair specimen of the importance of Mr. Willis’ general re-| 
marks upon the scenes of his journey. | 





Eventnc Lecrures.— We have already called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the different courses of lectures to be! 
given in the city, the coming winter. There certainly can 
be no more profitable way of spending an hour or two of an 
evening, than in listening to the remarks of some distin- 
guished lecturer, on a given subject; as from so doing we} 
can acquire an immense amount of information, which may | 
be of great value. Among the numerous societies for the! 
diffusion of knowledge, we know of none which hold out) 
more attractions, than the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library} 





will be delivered at the Masonic Temple, on Thursday even-| 
ings. The gentlemen who have generously accepted invita- 
tions to lecture, are from the higher walks of life, —those| 
who are well established in popular favor. Among them we 
notice the names of Channing, Walker, Abbot, Bronson, 
Choate, Everett, Fletcher, Cushing, Smith, Jackson, Tyler, | 
Bancroft, and Park, — men who stand high in public estima-' 
tion, and whose names would reflect credit upon any lyceum 
in the country. — Tickets to the course, admitting a lady and; 


‘gentleman, at‘one dollar and a half, can be procured of 


Messis. Weeks, Jordan & Co. 





Bensamin Lunpy.—Few men have manifested more of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice than the individual whose name is} 
here introduced, and whose death is announced by the; 
Illinois papers. For eighteen years he has devoted himself! 
to the freedom of the slaves of our nation. His quiet, un-| 


revenue of the Post Office Department, while the facilities of ,assuming manners, and the meekness of his life, have gen- 


correspondence would be proportionally increased. While 
the greatest improvements have taken place in all the modes 
of travelling, and conveyance of the mails, the rates of 
postage between Buston and New York are said to be as 
high as they were forty years ago; yet the expenses of 
carrying the mails cannot be more than one tenth part as | 
great as they were then. The tax which every individual, | 
who transacts much business, annually pays for letter post- 
age, is enormous ; and it is time something should be done 


towards a reform in these matters. 


| 


erally secured him from personal abuse and injury on 
account of his principles, yet not always;—and he may 
truly be said to have suffered the loss of all things in the 
cause in which he labored so zealously and with such good 
effect. May he rest in peace! 


Tue Park Cemetery.— The dilapidated condition of the 
old wall around the burying ground, at the foot of the Com- 
mon, has been an unpleasant subject of remark ever since 














preparatory to the erection of a beautiful wrought iron fence 
on a substantial granite foundation. 

While the improvements are going on in that part of the 
city, we hope the proper authorities will pay some attention 
to the streets near the rail-road depot, which are in a con- 
dition disgraceful to the city. 








WEEKLY RECORD, 





Domestic. — Seizures of goods fraudulently entered at the 
New York Custom House, continue to take place. About 
$50,000 worth have been just seized at Cincinnati. ‘The 
whole amount seized is estimated at two millions of dollars. 

In Marion county, Ohio, a negro arrested as a runaway, 
was declared free by the court. The claimants attempted to 
carry him off by force, being armed with pistols, dirks and 
Bowie knives. The populace was roused, attacked them 
with stones, brickbats, &c., and the negro was rescued. The 
rioters were arrested and committed for trial. 

The rail-road to Springfield is to be opened on the 1st of 
October. The fare is fixed at $3.75, and the passage is 
expected to be made in six to seven hours. 

All the free persons of color in Alabama, by a late law, 
are liable to be sold as slaves, if found in the State after the 
first of August next. : 

The mulberry fever still continues: fifty cents is the price 
of the plants, of this year’s growth, and they are still expected 
to rise. 

The North American Coal Company, at Philadelphia, 
have assigned their property to their creditors. 

The Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation opens on Monday next, at 12 o’clock. 

The trial‘of Col. Webb, prosecuted by J. F. Cooper for a 
libel, is postponed to September, 1840. 

The nett profits of the Catholic Fair, that lately took place 
in this city, were $2114.75. 

A severe shock of an earthquake was felt at Maysville, 
Ohio, early in the morniag. 

The annual Cattle Show at Worcester takes place Oct. 9th. 

Famine prevails to a frightful extent in Ireland. 

The rice crops in Georgia are good. 

The Ohio rivér is now very high. 


Foreign.—It was reported at Constantinople, that the 
treaty of Unkia Skelessi was secretly renewed, previous to 
Mahmond’s death, for ten years. It is to commence July 6, 
1841, the time of the expiration of the old treaty. 

Howqua and Mowqua, two Hong merchants, wore a chain 
about their necks, and were to be publicly executed, unless 
they could put a stop to the contraband trade among the 
other traffickers, and persuade them.to give up the stock of 
opium on hand. 

Lin, the Commissioner for the Chinese authorities, had 
stationed mandarin boats in the river, to prevent the escape 
of foreigners, and to enforce their non-intercourse with 
Whampoa. 

Only a few Americans are said to have been engaged in 
the trade, and these haye given up their stock to the Ameri- 
can Consul, amounting to one thousand five hundred chests. 

In Spain, the cause of the Queen is more prosperous than 
usual. A series of successes have given her arms the pre- 
dominance, and great defection having taken place in the 


troops of Don Carlos, he is placed altogether on the defensive. 


Late letters from Bagdad confirm the report of the occu- 
pation of Bassora, by Kurshid Pasha, with an army of 
twenty thousand men. 

There is a scheme proposed to the Brazilian government 
for the navigation of the river Amazon, and several others, 
by steam. 

The total abstinence societies in Great Britain enrol nine 
handred thousand members. 

Parliament was to be prorogued by the Queen in person, 
on August 27th. 

The crops in all parts of the country were good, and there 
was a favorable harvesting. 

The Queen, according to report, was about to be married 
to Prince Albert Francis, son of the reigning Duke of 
Saxe Coburg. 

A pamphlet has been published in France, by Prince Louis 
Napoleon, advocating his clatms to the succession of the 


French throne. 
Another pamphlet, called “The Crisis,” attributed to Lord 


'the completion of the new and elegant iron fence. We are'! Brougham, sustains the Prince’s pretensions. 
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GRACE DARILING,: or, the Wrecker’s Daughter. 


AS SUNG BY MR. DEMPSTER.--WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY GEO. LINDLEY. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
‘*‘My gentle child! *twere worse than madness, 
To tempt the billow this fearful night ; 
Again to sleep, to rest betake thee, 
Await, await, the morning’s light.’ 
“I cannot sleep, their shrieks appal me. 
Oh! father, heard y« that piercing cry? 
Arise ye, hasten, the day is breaking, 
Look out, look out, a wreck I spy. 
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Oh ! father low’d, I fear no danger; 

With you I will boldly breast the wave. 

The boat launch quickly, the boat launch quickly, 
Yon hapless crew we yet may save.’’ 


THIRD VERSE. 
The beat is launch‘d: thro’ breakers roaring, 
Like to some wild bird, the frail skiff flew ; 
That gentle girl, with love unshaken 
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The boat launch quick - ly, The a launch a ly, Some hap-less crew forhelp now calls. 
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Has saved from death that hapless crew. 
The danger past, her heart beats lightly, 
Her silent transport no pride betrays ; 
Tho’ grateful tears are round her falling, 
And hearts are throbbing to her praise. 
The danger past, her heart beats lightly, 
Her silent transport no pride betrays; 
Tho’ grateful tears are round her falling, 
And hearts are throbbing to her praise. 





